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The  Light  on  the  Door 

Something  about  that  old  house  we  passed 
In  the  last  town.  Orleans?  Coventry? 

The  door  with  long  glass  oval. 

The  pale  light,  failing  light,  canted  on  the  blind  surface, 

The  glow  from  the  bevel  rainbowed, 

Caved  in  on  time,  on  history. 

Nothing  in  nature  so  catches  at  the  well  of  sadness 
As  this,  nothing.  Not  evocative  mist 
Slow-wreathing  through  budded  woodlands. 

Not  breeze-blown,  rippling  lake  water  as  it  laps  ashore. 

Not  warm  violets  shaded, 

Not  airy  honeysuckle  lattice. 

This  pang  can  come  anywhere.  What  is  the  reason?  I think 

Such  light,  lilac,  slopes  across  lives  almost  ours 

That  we  didn't  have  — a weight 

As  of  a slumbering  presence  within  the  walls 

Of  old  houses,  an  immanence 

Brooding.  What  we  longed  for. 

Almost  as  if  we  could  open  the  burnished  door, 

Step  inside  a hallway,  a rose-dark  room  with  high  ceiling, 

And,  looking  out  from  the  other  side 

Through  wavery  glass  of  a tall  window,  find  life  in  a lost  year, 

Old  sunlight,  rung  chimes.  Shimmer 
Of  the  possible.  Out  of  reach.  Ours. 

— Phyllis  Hoge  Thompson,  Albuquerque  Meeting 
[Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author.] 
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Editorial 

“Moral  high  considerations  are  not  the 
caprice  of  a poet  hut  practical  necessity.” 

— Vaclav  Havel,  quoted  in  The  Friend, 
April  6,  1990,  p.  432. 

The  voice  of  a Czechoslovakian  playwright  now 
President  of  that  newly  democratized  Eastern 
European  country  is  one  to  which  Friends  resonate.  It 
is  the  voice  of  one  whose  values  were  lived  out  in 
years  of  imprisonment  as  a political  prisoner  of 
conscience.  It  was  an  underground  voice  of  hope  for 
the  Czech  people  during  many  of  the  dark  years  of 
Communist  occupation. 

Expanding  on  Havel’s  quotation,  the  moral 
considerations  which  form  the  basis  of  conscientious 
objection  to  war  for  Friends  and  for  all  pacifists  are 
not  the  caprice  of  idealists  but  the  spiritual/practical 
necessity  of  their  lives. 

There  are  many  revolutions.  The  recent  nonvio- 
lent ones  in  Poland,  Eastern  Germany  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia are  relatively  new,  their  fuller  histories  as  yet 
not  gathered  in  books.  We  Friends  also  have 
participated  in  smaller  scale  nonviolent  revolutions 
within  our  lifetimes  which  are  yet  to  be  recorded  fully. 
One  such  is  the  formation  of  CPS  camps  during 
World  War  II.  If  you  do  not  recognize  the  acronym 
for  Civilian  Public  Service,  know  nothing  of  its 
creation  and  history,  please  read  Friend  Edward 
Thatcher’s  memoir  of  one  memorable  event  of  his 
CPS  years  which  is  included  in  this  issue. 

We  wish  to  encourage  other  CPS  workers  in  our 
three  Yearly  Meetings  to  write  a memoir  of  their  own 
experience  and  submit  them  (with  photos,  as  possible, 
or  drawings)  so  we  may  publish  accounts  which  may 
otherwise  be  lost.  This  generation  is  now  diminished 
in  numbers,  and  we  have  little  recorded  of  their  life- 
affirming  contributions  to  communities  during  a time 
of  war,  hatred,  genocide,  and  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Many  Conscientious  Objectors  who  witnessed 
through  incarceration  in  CPS  camps  became  at  war’s 
end  staff  members  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  assumed  leadership  in  other  pacifist 


organizations  and  in  their  Meetings  and  Yearly 
Meetings.  It  was  a generation  which  was  instrumental 
in  shaping  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  its 
responses  to  the  Cold  War,  the  Korean,  Vietnamese 
and  Middle-Eastern  Wars.  We  have,  as  a Society, 
done  little  to  recognize  and  appreciate  publicly  their 
gifts  to  us  and  to  the  world  which  began  with  their 
“no  we  cannot  in  conscience  kill  others  in  war.”  The 
development  of  conscientious  objection  to  war  and  its 
recognition  is  a twentieth  century  accomplishment, 
though  not  all  countries  presently  uphold  this  human 
right. 

The  need  for  such  no-saying  to  violence  in  current 
international  conflicts,  as  Gene  Knudsen- Hoffman 
records  in  her  report  of  listening  to  Palestinians, 
included  here,  is  beginning  to  be  recognized. 

We  also  conclude  in  this  issue  the  two-part  article 
on  hostility  and  tolerance  in  the  U.S.S.R.  by  our 
Soviet  historian  Friend  Tatiana  Pavlova,  certainly 
another  example  of  “moral  high  considerations” 
become  necessities. 

Shirley  Ruth 


Hostility  and  Tolerance: 
Some  Reflections  on  the 
Soviet  Union  After  a Visit  to 
Britain:  Part  2 

by  Tatiana  Pavlova 

Translated  by  Susanna  Noel  and  Georgii  Vlasenko 

. . . And  now  it  is  time  to  tell  about  the  people 
whom  I visited  in  England.  This  is  the  Friends 
Society  or  Quakers. 

They  appeared  in  a turbulent  time  of  civil  wars  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  English 
Revolution  was  the  only  one  in  the  western  world 
where  people  were  fighting  inspired  by  religious  ideals. 
Cromwell  believed  he  was  leading  his  people  to  the 
promised  land.  All  slogans  and  reforms  and  argu- 
ments were  full  of  Biblical  prophecies  and  thoughts. 
No  wonder  that  when  relatives  were  fighting  in 
quarreling  armies,  they  never  would  fight  each  other 
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but  would  ask  their  commanders  to  be  considerate  of 
their  fathers  and  brothers.  Their  commanders  would 
respond  to  their  requests. 

Because  of  the  official  ideology  of  the  Anglican 
Church  with  the  corruption  of  clergy,  with  expensive 
ceremonies  and  lies  that  became  predominant  in 
Church,  people  were  looking  for  their  own  ways  to 
God.  There  were  a big  number  of  non- conformist 


Susan  Rickert,  Kay  Anderson  hosts  for  Tatiana  Pavlova's  San 
Francisco  visit  and  Tatiana . Photo  by  Tom  Rickert,  San 
Francisco  Meeting. 


movements  — Puritanical  sects  and  religious  reform 
groups  that  were  opposed  to  the  Anglican  Church  and 
that  proclaimed  their  own  independent  doctrines  and 
services  and  they  explained  the  Bible  in  their  own 
way.  Anabaptists,  Waiters,  Seekers,  Antitrinitarians, 
Diggers,  Armenians,  Familists.  It’s  difficult  to  name 
all  of  them.  Among  them  by  the  end  of  the  1640s 
appeared  a group  of  Friends,  people  who  felt  in 
themselves  the  light  of  wisdom  and  kindness  and  who 
came  together  united  by  their  aspiration  and  silent 
address  to  God.  Enemies  soon  gave  them  the  name  of 
Quakers  which  meant  “trembling.”  They  say  that  the 
founder  of  the  movement,  George  Fox,  answering  the 
court  said  that  his  accusers  should  quake  in  front  of 
the  greatness  of  God. 

Quakers  were  beaten  up,  put  on  trial;  they  were 


thrown  in  jails  and  they  were  tortured,  but  they  were 
very  courageous  and  never  foresook  their  faith  and 
never  answered  evil  for  evil.  And  they  continued  to 
help  each  other. 

Quakers  shared  with  each  other  clothes,  food, 
money.  This  is  a known  fact  that  164  Quakers  sent  a 
petition  to  the  authorities  asking  to  put  them  in  jail 
and  release  long-time  imprisoned  Friends,  so  that 
those  could  go  back  to  their  families.  Addressing  the 
authorities  they  also  demanded  absolute  religious 
tolerance.  As  Barclay  wrote:  “Since  God  took  on 
Himself  the  ultimate  power  and  He  is  the  judge  of  the 
free  will  and  as  He  is  the  only  one  who  can  guide  and 
govern  this  world,  that’s  why  it  is  illegal  for  anybody, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  pretext,  to  violate  the 
free  will  of  other  people,  no  matter  what  mundane 
authority  they  have,  and  that’s  why  any  kind  of 
murder,  exile,  fine  or  imprisonment  and  all  such 
things  that  are  meant  to  punish  people  for  the 
manifestation  of  their  consciousness  or  differences  in 
their  religious  ideas  came  from  Cain  the  killer  and  are 
contradictory  to  truth.” 

What  united  the  movement?  What  made  it 
survive  till  today,  going  through  the  cruel  epoch  of 
repressions,  revolutions,  restorations  through  the 
18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries?  First  of  all  their  faith 
and  the  attitude  toward  people  resulting  from  it. 

Having  emerged  from  the  popular  Prostestant 
movement  and  having  acquired  a number  of  its 
traditions,  Quakers,  nevertheless,  stepped  away  from 
Calvinist  teaching  in  one  important  point.  They 
refused  the  doctrine  of  the  Predestined  role  of  some 
and  the  predestined  condemnation  of  other  people. 

In  their  religious  ideas  they  were  the  followers  of 
Silesian  mystic  Jacob  Boehme.  The  Lord,  they 
believed,  is  inside  of  every  man  no  matter  whether  he 
knows  about  this  or  not.  And  every  person,  no  matter 
what  his  religion,  nationality,  color  of  skin  or  convic- 
tions, no  matter  whether  he’s  a Turk  or  from  Moscow 
could  be  a witness  to  the  Inner  Light  of  Jesus  which 
will  lead  him  in  the  way  of  goodness  and  truth.  That’s 
why  addressing  every  man,  God  inside  of  him  should 
be  addressed  and  the  best  in  the  person  should  be 
appealed  to.  In  that  way  a friend  may  be  found  in  any 
person. 

Quakers  rejected  Church  ceremonies.  In  order  to 
(Continued  on  page  158) 
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serve  God,  one  does  not  have  to  go  to  Church  to  light 
candles  or  to  sing  chants,  they  said.  One  should 
thoughout  all  the  life,  throughout  every  moment  of  it, 
throughout  every  act,  serve  God.  Then  you  won’t 
make  a mistake.  This  included  thoughts  and  inner 
impulses  and  occupations;  no  matter  what  you  do, 
serve  God  with  your  work.  From  here  come  absolute 
devotion  and  honesty  of  Quakers  in  all  fields  of  their 
activities. 

Quakers  didn’t  create  dogmatics  nor  a creed  nor 
rituals.  They  do  not  ban  them  and  they  do  not 
stigmatize  them  the  way  they  were  stigmatized  in  the 
17th  century.  Their  prayer  houses  look  more  like 
modest  clubs  where  one  can  read  books  in  the  library 
or  have  a cup  of  tea  and  meet  friends,  listening  to  a 
musical  concert  or  to  reflect  alone  in  a special  hall 
appealing  to  the  most  elevated,  what  is  hidden  in  the 
person  and  in  all  other  people.  This  is  the  only 
Quaker  ceremony:  A silent  communal  prayer. 

I attended  one  such  meeting.  At  a certain  hour 
everyone  sits  down  around  the  table  on  which  there  is 
a small  bouquet  of  flowers  or  a candle  and  a Bible 
book.  Those  who  come  late  quietly  take  their  seats. 
Mothers  hold  their  children  on  their  knees.  Nobody 
talks  to  each  other  but  they  are  all  together.  Every 
person  there  is  a priest.  Each  prays.  The  person  who 
feels  a need  to  say  something  stands  up  and  says  it. 
After  that  there  is  silence  regained  and  the  feeling  of 
spiritual  community  is  intensified.  Usually  such  a 
prayer  lasts  about  an  hour.  Then  everybody  stands  up, 
takes  hands  and  smiles.  Everybody  stayed  with 
himself,  alone  with  his  highest  element  and  at  the 
same  time  they  prayed  together.  Such  a form  of  unity 
puts  people  together  and  really  makes  them  friends. 
Very  often  after  the  common  prayer  meeting  a 
business  meeting  follows;  Quakers  have  their  own 
officers,  committees  and  funds  and  different  contacts 
with  the  outside  world.  They  have  secretaries  who 
conduct  their  business  meetings  and  keep  protocols. 
Decisions  are  made  quickly  and  energetically. 
Remarkable  is  the  principle  of  unanimity  that  existed 
always  with  the  Friends,  not  a formal  unanimity  based 
on  fear  or  indifference  but  a real  one.  They  do  not 
obey  the  decision  of  the  majority  as  is  a tradition  in 
democratic  societies  but  they  discuss  the  problem  and 
adjust  their  final  decision  which  everyone  has  agreed 


to  higher  forces,  higher  elements  in  their  souls,  to 
contradictions,  they  stop  the  discussion  in  order  to 
appeal  to  higher  forces,  higher  elements  in  their  souls, 
to  eliminate  their  problem  in  spiritual  light.  And 
after  that  they  return  to  the  problem  and  most  often 
they  find  a solution  all  together  and  in  that  way  they 
serve  the  Christian  God. 

In  a very  general  outline,  Quakers  summarize  their 
major  principles  in  this  way:  “to  love  each  other  and 
to  say  truth  always.”  They  try  under  any  circum- 
stances to  be  sincere,  truthful  and  simple.  The  words 
of  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount:  “Let  your  words  be  yes, 
yes,  no,  no,  and  all  that  is  other  is  from  the  evil  one” 
is  not  a good  wish  with  them  but  a rule  of  life. 

Such  principles  lead  to  an  amazing  simplicity  and 
friendliness  in  people  among  them.  Even  if  not 
everybody  is  totally  agreed  with  you,  they  would  listen 
to  you  attentively  and  then  either  express  their 
opinion  very  gently  or  will  return  to  silence  and 
spiritual  calmness.  They  will  try  to  understand  what 
God  has  to  say  to  them  through  another  person  in 
whom  He’s  present  as  well. 

The  recognition  that  everybody  is  equal  in  front  of 
God  created  special  forms  of  behaviour  in  the  17th 
Century.  Friends  would  not  take  hats  off  their  heads 
in  front  of  authorities  and  they  would  address 
everybody  using  the  archaic  “thee”  and  they  refused  to 
pronounce  oaths.  They  wore  simple  dark-coloured 
dress  and  even  rich  people  lived  very  modestly.  Now 
from  this  modesty  and  simplicity  there  is  a tradition  to 
address  each  other  by  the  first  name  and  to  live  a very 
modest  homelife.  Many  Quakers  do  not  eat  meat  and 
do  not  drink  wine.  But  the  main  quality  of  Friends  is 
tolerance  and  respect  of  all  people  because  everybody 
is  a unique  experiment  of  God.  And  of  course  they 
are  very  tolerant  of  the  convictions  and  different 
religions  of  other  people.  Once  I asked  two  of  my 
counterparts,  “What  is  the  attitude  of  Quakers  to 
Buddhism?”  One  of  them  answered,  “We  can’t  say 
what  is  the  general  attitude  of  Quakers  to  Buddhism. 
We  don’t  have  general  rules.  I may  say  how  1 feel 
about  Buddhism  and  William  will  say  what  he 
thinks.” 

One  can  say  alot  about  the  social  activities  of 
Quakers.  They  help  the  sick,  needy,  invalids.  They 
want  the  amelioration  of  conditions  in  prisons.  They 
are  against  penal  punishment.  In  the  United  States 
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they  were  among  the  first  fighters  against  slavery, 
against  cruelty  towards  Indians,  and  for  humane 
treatment  of  psychiatric  patients.  Noteworthy  is  their 
heritage  in  education  and  bringing  up  of  children. 
Quaker  schools  existed  since  the  17th  Century.  Their 
peacemaking  is  known  throughout  the  world.  Quakers 
from  the  very  beginning  rejected  war  and  any  kind  of 
violence,  refused  to  carry  arms,  and  fought  for  change 
in  military  service  by  communal  work  given  to 
conscientious  objectors  even  though  it  should  be 
difficult  and  not  gratifying.  They  offered  justice, 
human  rights  and  friendly  contacts  between  people  of 
all  countries.  A whole  book  might  have  been  written 
about  all  this. 

In  my  travels  around  Britain  I came  into  contact 
with  representatives  of  a variety  of  groups  and  social 
movements,  churches,  Quakers,  the  Salvation  Army, 
Muslims,  Buddhists,  and  the  organisers  of  a number  of 
philanthropic  foundations.  In  England  and  through- 
out the  world  there  are  thousands  of  similar  societies 
and  religious  organisations,  which  preach  the 
principles  of  non-violence  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  These  organisations  don’t  make  the  world  an 
ideal  place,  but  they  do  help  people  to  be  kinder  to 
each  other  and  derive  joy  from  their  actions.  Each  of 
these  organisations  has  its  own  route  to  its  own  aims. 
And  let  the  routes  be  various.  The  important  thing  is 
for  those  taking  these  paths  not  to  consider  theirs  to 
be  the  only  way,  and  not  to  persecute  others  who  do 
not  choose  the  same  path. 

What  then  is  our  fate  in  the  Soviet  Union?  What 
is  there  in  our  recent  history,  in  our  spirit,  that  can 
act  as  a support  for  relations  between  human  beings? 
During  the  Terror  of  the  1930s  and  1940s  the 
horizontal  network  of  trust  and  confidence  between 
people  was  ruthlessly  and  systematically  destroyed. 

No  Russian  family  escaped  the  fear  of  being  informed 
upon  by  friends  or  even  relations.  We  learned 
mistrust.  We  learned  that  it  was  dangerous  even  to 
think  for  ourselves.  But  behind  the  sad  history  of  the 
last  70  years  there  lies  a tradition  of  spiritual  warmth, 
and  hospitality,  and  talent.  We  have  alwyas  had 
enormous  resources  of  sacrifice  and  tolerance. 

Over  the  past  four  years  we  have  cautiously, 
tentatively,  started  to  reach  out  again,  not  only  to  our 
own  fellow-countrymen  but  — and  this  is  a fact  of 
extreme  significance  — to  people  from  other 


countries.  Nobody  from  the  so-called  Free  World  can 
understand  what  it  means  to  us  to  be  able  to  talk 
freely  to  foreigners,  invite  them  into  our  homes 
without  fear  of  reprisal,  and  — be  it  still  in  the  most 
limited  sense  — to  travel  abroad.  We  are  forging 
links  with  the  world  outside.  The  gifts  it  can  offer  us 
are  inestimable  and  beyond  price.  But  we  too  have 
much  to  offer.  In  the  end  we  have  a thousand-year 
tradition  of  spiritual  culture.  We  have  writers  who 
have  long  been  the  conscience  of  the  people.  We 
want  to  talk  to  the  outside  world,  and  in  this  time  of 
turmoil  we  need,  now  as  never  before,  the  assurance 
that  the  world  is  listening.  Perhaps  then,  slowly  and 
by  degrees,  hostility  can  be  replaced  by  tolerance,  in- 
difference by  concern,  and  anger  by  love. 


Tatiana  Pavlova  in  Qolden  Qate  Park , San  Francisco. 
Photo  by  Tom  Rickert,  San  Francisco  Meeting. 
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At  Home  with  the  Intifada  in 
Gaza 

by  Qene  Knuds  en- Hoffman,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

[Introduction:  Earlier  this  year,  I went  to  Israel  and 
Palestine  as  a short-term  member  of  “ Middle- 
East  Witness , ” a program  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcili- 
ation’s Middle  East  Task  Force.  As  Program  Consultant 
to  the  International  Fellowship,  I was  exploring  the 
possibilities  for  developing  a new  “ Listening  and  Reconcili- 
ation Project.  ” My  particular  focus  was  to  listen  and 
report  as  accurately  as  possible  the  grievances  of  the 
Palestinians , and  describe  to  you  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  This  task  will  be  completed  when  1 return 
to  Israel  in  September  and  listen  to  the  grievances  of  the 
Israelis. 

We  of  the  Fellowship  are  persuaded  that  our  work  as 
peacemakers  is  not  to  take  sides . It  is  to  seek  truth.  It  is 
also  to  care  about  those  who  hurt  others , to  listen  with 
respect  to  those  who  disagree  with  or  oppose  us . Through 
such  active  listening,  we  hope  we  may  open  avenues  for 
new  communication  where  people  are  in  conflict.  We 
hope,  also,  they  may  one  day  be  able  to  listen  to  each 
other.] 

How  can  I make  Gaza  real  to  you?  Gaza,  a 
“Muslim”  strip  of  land  on  the  Egyptian  border,  the 
most  densely  populated  area  in  the  world  — a tiny 
scrap  of  land  where  fruit  trees  blossom;  wild  grasses 
cover  the  fields,  and  people  suffer.  How  can  I make 
Gaza  real  to  you?  Perhaps  by  taking  you  with  me, 
through  telling  you  how  people  looked,  what  they 
said,  and  what  I saw.  First  through  these  images: 

On  April  3,  1990  I arrived  in  Gaza  City  with  three 
other  members  of  our  short-term  Middle  East  Witness. 
We  drove  down  the  main  street,  a rutted  road,  chuck 
holes  full  of  dirty  water,  between  broken  buildings, 
blind  stores,  their  locked  doors  covered  with  anti- 
occupation  graffiti.  A woman  walked  down  the 
broken  sidewalk,  a baby  on  her  hip;  two  women  in 
Kaffiyeh  and  Juba  talked  and  gesticulated  excitedly;  an 
old  man,  barefoot,  carried  a knotted  staff,  limping. 

Gaza  — desolate,  harsh,  harsh-dark  comers,  with 
prostheses,  crutches,  braces,  scabies,  15,000  demol- 
ished homes,  miscarriages  from  gas  attacks,  rubber 


fragmentation  bullets,  plastic  bullets  over  an  explosive 
metal  core,  prison  sentences  of  150  years.  There  are 
700,000  people  in  360  square  kilometers.  Forty-five 
percent  of  the  land  has  been  confiscated  by  2500 
Israeli  settlers.  Xeroxed  pictures  of  martyrs  hang  from 
lamp  posts,  young  men  and  children  shot  for  throwing 
stones.  Refugee  camps:  rag  wails  on  houses,  sewage 
flowing  in  the  central  gutter,  down  narrow  camp 
streets.  “There’s  not  even  enough  room  to  carry  our 
dead  through  these  streets!”  Malnutrition,  worms, 
parasites  infesting  the  people... 

And  still  — there  is  life  in  Gaza. 

We  drove  into  a parking  lot  across  a shallow  lake 
of  dirty  water  left  by  the  rains.  The  buildings  are  a 
faded  blue  and  white.  A sign  says  UNWRA;  a smaller 
sign  says  “American  Friends  Service  Committee: 

Early  Childhood  Education  Center.”  We  are  taken  to 
a pale  green  room  with  a desk,  and  chairs  along  the 
walls.  We  wait  for  Mary  Khass.  Mary  is  a Palestinian 
Quaker  and  pacifist.  She  is  the  director  of  this  little 
center.  She  has  suffered  the  fate  of  most  Palestinians 
— a son  killed,  her  family  disrupted,  desolation, 
despair  . . . yet  Mary  is  said  to  have  a sturdy  faith  in 
life,  and  she  lives  it  in  this  child-care  center.  She 
enters.  She  is  full-figured,  western  dressed.  Her  face 
is  carved  into  lines  of  pain  and  compassion.  She 
stands  before  us,  telling  her  story.  I trust  Mary  Khass. 

“My  deepest  concern  is  the  children.  We  and  the 
Israelis  are  raising  a generation  of  haters.  It  is 
important  for  the  Palestinians  and  the  Israelis  to  come 
to  an  understanding  before  the  Palestinians  lose  all 
their  patience  and  ask  for  all  the  land.  If  we  do  not 
settle  our  differences,  the  next  generation  will  not  be 
able  to  share  the  land.  There  is  no  survival  without 
sharing.  We  and  the  Israelis  will  have  to  live  here  — 
the  sooner  the  better. 

“What  can  you  from  Europe  and  America  do? 
Work  hard  for  the  two  States.  Respect  and  support 
Israeli  progressive  groups,  but  remember,  they  haven’t 
done  enough  unless  they  refuse  military  service  in  the 
territories.  If  they  are  against  the  occupation,  they 
must  not  serve!”  And  then  her  cry  of  anguish:  “How 
can  they  sleep?  There  is  a hospital  next  to  my  house. 

I have  seen  Israeli  soldiers  raid  the  hospital.  They 
shot  and  beat  patients,  nurses,  doctors.  I saw  an 
Israeli  soldier  crying  and  beating  his  head  against  the 
wall.  I saw  a Palestinian  mother  comfort  this  soldier. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 
to  the 


44TH  ANNUAL 
GATHERING 

PACIFIC  YEARLY 
MEETING 

of  the 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS 

July  30  - August  4,  1 990 

La  Verne  University 
Third  and  C Streets 
La  Verne,  California  91750 


The  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship 
Groups  that  constitute  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  gather  annually.  We  wel- 
come members,  attenders,  seekers 
and  their  families.  Friends  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  and  the  Wider  Quaker 
Fellowship  are  also  welcome. 


WHAT  IS  YEARLY 
MEETING? 

* It  is  a TIME  to  experience  corporate 
worship  as  the  basis  of  our  lives  to- 
gether; a time  to  exercise  our  faith  and 
work  through  the  issues,  finding  their 
resolution  in  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

* It  is  a PLACE  where  we  do  our  corpo- 
rate business  in  a Quakerly  way;  where 
the  unique  light  of  each  person  can 
shine;  where  we  can  meet  friends  and 
Friends. 

* It  is  a SPACE  where  the  tightness  of 
our  lives  is  opened  and  loosened  and 
where  something  fresh  and  new  can 
enter. 

* It  is  a GATHERING  of  the  family;  old 
friends,  new  friends,  Young  Friends  and 
children. 

* It  is  a COMMUNITY  we  build  to- 
gether, a marvelous  potpourri  of  agenda 
items,  worship-fellowship  groups, 
sharing  opportunities  and  joyful  activi- 
ties. 


PYM  REGISTRATION  — 1990 

Please  read  both  sides  of  this  page  before  filling  out  this  form.  Print  in  ink. 


LAST  NAME 


MEETING 


If  your  family  has  more  than  one  last  name,  use  one  above  and  write  each  family  member's  last  name  with  his  or 
her  first  name  below. 

STREET  — — — — 


CITY. 


STATE. 


Place  an  "X"  on  the  day  you  will  arrive  and  day  you  will  depart: 
Arrival  day:  (Su  ) (M  ) (Tu  ) (W  ) (Th  ) (F  ) 
Departure  day:  (M  ) (Tu  ) (W  ) (Th  ) (F  ) (Sa 


) 


ZIP 


PHONE  ( ) 


Check  if  this  is  your  first  PYM  ( ) 


Complete  one  line  for  each  family  member  attending  PYM.  Please  include  all  attenders'  ages.  This  data  is  used  for 
planning  and  statistical  purposes.  Accomodation,  volunteer  and  early  morning  codes  are  shown  at  the  right  side  of 
this  page. 

CODES 

First  Names  Sex  Age  Volunteer  Groups  Accom  No.  of  Days  Daily  Cost  Total 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

LATE  PENALTY:  15%  late  penalty  if  registration  received 
after  July  17, 1990. 

CONTRIBUTIONS:  Please  help  with  our  children's  and 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting  programs  if  you  can.  We  budgeted 
$2,300  in  extra  contributions  here.  Please  indicate  amount. 
DEPOSIT:  A deposit  of  at  least  25%  of  the  "Total  Due"  must 
accompany  your  registration.  Please  round  up  to  the  next  dollar. 
Full  payment  is  encouraged.  Your  deposit  will  be  refunded,  in 
full,  if  you  notify  us  of  your  cancellation. 

SPECIAL  NEEDS:  Name:— 


Trouble  with  stairs 
Trouble  walking  distances 
Diabetic  diet 

Low  salt  diet  — — 

Other  needs  


ROOMMATE  PREFERENCE: 


ACCOMODATION  TOTAL: 

CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Children's  Program 
Jr.  Yearly  Meeting 

LATE  PENALTY: 

TOTAL  DUE: 

DEPOSIT: 


BALANCE  DUE  AT  PYM: 


The  opening  Yearly  Meeting  session  begins  at  1:30 
p.m.  on  Monday , July  30.  The  closing  session  ends  at 
noon  on  Saturday , August  4.  Committees  meet  Sunday , 
July  29  and  Monday  morning.  The  first  Representative 
Committee  meeting  is  Sunday  at  3:30  p.m. 

❖ Housing  and  Meals.  At  PYM,  you  may  stay  in  dormi- 
tories or  camp.  For  dorms  and  camping  each  registra- 
tion "day"  begins  with  supper  and  ends  with  lunch  the 
next  day.  For  day  attenders,  the  registration  "day"  is  a 
conventional  day.  Vegetarian  meals  will  be  available. 
Indicate  any  other  special  diet  needs  on  the  registration 
form. 

The  dorms  are  standard  college  dorms  with  two 
persons  to  a room.  If  you  stay  in  a dorm,  you  take  all 
three  meals  in  the  dining  room.  If  there  is  a person  you 
wish  to  share  with  or  if  your  mobility  is  limited,  please 
indicate  under  "Special  Needs."  Sheets  and  towels  are 
provided  those  staying  in  dorms.  Some  dorm  rooms 
have  blankets. 

❖ Camping  will  be  in  a park  adjacent  to  the  campus 
with  showers  in  the  gym.  If  you  camp  you  can  elect  to 
take  meals  in  the  dining  room.  Day  attenders  and 
campers  have  the  option  to  purchase  no  meals,  pur- 
chase lunch,  only,  purchase  lunch  and  dinner,  or 
purchase  all  three  meals. 

❖ Fees.  Fees  cover  registration,  lodging  and  meals.  The 
per  person,  per  day  fee  is  — 

AGES 


Accomodation  Code 

12-79 

2-11  & 
over  79 

A:  Dorm  & 3 meals 

$31.00 

$15.50 

B:  Camp  & 3 meals 

$23.00 

$11.50 

C:  Camp,  lunch,  dinner 

$21 .00 

$10.50 

D:  Camp  & lunch 

$15.00 

$ 7.50 

E:  Camp  - no  meals 

$11.00 

$ 5.50 

F:  Day,  lunch,  dinner 

$16.00 

$ 8.00 

G:  Day  & lunch 

$10.00 

$ 5.00 

H.  Day  - no  meals 

$ 5.00 

$ 2.50 

There  is  no  charge  for  children  under  2. 

Family  maximum.  The  family  maximum  is  three  times 
the  full  adult  cost,  e.g.  for  camping  with  lunch,  the 
family  maximum  is  $45.00  per  day.  (Family  means  no 
more  than  two  adults  and  their  dependent  children.) 


Refunds.  If  in  doubt,  register.  Registrations  can 
be  cancelled  or  changed.  We  will  happily 
refund  your  deposit  if  you  let  us  know  that  you 
cannot  attend. 

Mail  the  registration  half  of  this  sheet  to: 
Joseph  Magruder 
5819  Twelfth  Avenue 
Sacramento,  CA  95820-2408 
(916)  455-0556 

❖ VOLUNTEER! 

I volunteer  time  with  the  following:  S-secretar- 
iat;  A-arrangements;  C-children;  J-Jr.  High/High 
School;  P-phone/communications;  Transpor- 
tation. Place  code  in  the  appropriate  box  on 
the  registration  form.  The  children's  program 
needs  1 384  volunteer  hours  for  the  week! 

❖ GROUPS 

From  8:1 5 - 9:30  each  morning,  we  wili  have  a 
traditional  children's  program,  worship-fellow- 
ship groups  and  unprogrammed  worship  as 
well  as  experimental  groupings.  Please  read 
the  options  below  and  choose  one  for  each 
person  in  your  family.  Enter,  in  the  groups 
column  of  the  registration  form,  the  number  for 
choices  1 - 7.  (If  you  choose  8 or  9 do  not 
indicate  the  number.) 

1 . Volunteer  with  babies  (up  to  two  years)  or 
the  pre-school  group  (ages  2 - 5). 

2.  Worship-fellowship  groups  which  will  meet 
with  the  elementary  group  (ages  6-11).  We 
need  Friends  who  have  experience  with 
both  children  and  W-F  groups.  Each  group 
will  have  more  children  than  adults  and  will 
meet  every  morning. 

3.  Junior  High  worship-fellowship  group. 

4.  High  School  worship-fellowship  group. 

5.  Worship-fellowship  (traditional)  For  those 
who  can  attend  all  five  days  starting 
Tuesday  morning. 

6.  Drop-in  group  for  those  unable  to  attend  a 
worship-fellowship  group  all  week. 

7.  Afternoon  W-F  group  (4:00  - 5:00  P.M.) 

This  will  enable  children's  program  staff  and 
other  (late  rising?)  Friends  to  attend.  This 
group  will  meet  first  on  Monday  afternoon. 

8.  1 2 Step  Programs. 

9.  Unprogrammed  worship. 


DIRECTIONS 

La  Verne  is  about  40  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles.  From  Interstate  10,  the  San  Bernardino 
Freeway,  take  the  Ganesha  Blvd.  off  ramp  North 
— towards  the  hills  and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
fairgrounds.  Go  left  on  McKinley  to  "E"  Street,  at 
the  end  of  the  fairgrounds,  and  right  on  "E"  into 
La  Verne.  Go  left  on  Third  (a  four-way  stop)  to 
the  campus  at  Third  and  "C"  Streets. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Greyhound  buses  go  to  nearby  Claremont. 
Amtrak  trains  and  connecting  buses  stop  in 
Pomona.  The  nearest  airport  is  Ontario  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

If  you  need  to  be  met  at  public  transportation, 
please  include  a note  explaining  your  needs  with 
your  registration  form. 

WEATHER 

During  the  summer  months,  La  Verne  enjoys  a 
very  warm,  dry  climate,  marked  by  sunny  days 
with  warm  and  beautiful  evenings.  Plan  on  warm 
weather  clothing  with  a sweater  or  light  jacket  for 
evening.  Sunscreen  and  insect  repellant  may  be 
needed  and  smoggy  days  are  a possibility.  Some 
meeting  rooms  and  dorms  are  now  air  condi- 
tioned. 

PLEASE  NOTE: 

Friends  are  reminded  that  we  agree  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  abusive 
substances  during  our  time  together  at  PYM. 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  PETS! 


ADDITIONAL 

INFORMATION 

For  all  of  us,  but  especially  for  the  first  time 
attender,  Yearly  Meeting  is  a way  to  patiently 
begin  the  rewarding  process  of  building  rela- 
tionships with  Friends  beyond  one's  own 
Meeting. 

There  will  be  an  orientation  session,  which 
will  be  of  special  use  to  new  attenders,  after  the 
first  plenary  session,  that  is,  at  about  9 p.m.  on 
Monday,  July  30. 

If  a Yearly  Meeting  committee  or  Friends'  or- 
ganization needs  time  and  space  for  an  interest 
group,  the  committee  or  organization  clerk 
should  contact  Marilee  Eusebio  at  (916)  756- 
6881  before  July  1 . If  the  committee  or  organi- 
zation needs  display  space,  the  clerk  should 
contact  Eric  Moon  at  (209)  339-8731  before 
July  1 . 

Friends  under  1 8 who  are  not  attending  with 
their  parents  must  have  an  adult  sponsor  and 
their  parents'  written  permission  to  attend  Yearly 
Meeting.  Please  include  a note  from  your 
sponsor  and  your  parents'  written  permission 
with  your  registration  form. 

Yearly  Meeting  is  being  held  at  La  Verne 
rather  than  Chico  this  year  because  in  early  May 
the  Craig  Hall  management  determined  that 
planned  asbestos  removal  work  would  take 
longer  than  expected  and  could  not  be 
completed  before  Yearly  Meeting. 
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“Malesh.  It’s  all  right,  my  son.” 

“That  young  man  could  have  said  ‘no.’  Why  didn’t 
he  say  ‘no’?  Can  the  Israelis  not  see  it’s  more 
courageous  to  work  for  peace  than  war?  We  have 
been  unwanted  refugees  all  over  the  world.  We  didn’t 
cause  the  holocaust.  We  advocate  a peaceful  and  just 
solution  for  both  people.  But  my  people  have  learned 
that  depending  on  justice  and  the  politicians  of  the 
world  is  fruitless.  We  must  pay  the  price  and  bring 
about  the  change  ourselves.  My  people  who  are  in 
the  refugee  camps  are  certain  of  one  thing:  we  will 
either  have  a State  or  nothing. 


Santa  Barbara  Meeting. 

“Our  children  are  suffering  emotional  horror, 
hyperactivity,  violence  and  fear.  The  little  ones  learn 
how  to  solve  problems  with  violence.  They  are  out  of 
control.  They  are  controlling  us.  The  hand  that 
throws  the  stone  needs  understanding  and  love. 
Educators  need  education  to  deal  with  opening  the 
minds  of  these  little  ones. 

“Recently  a bullet  was  shot  in  a camp;  nobody  was 
hurt.  All  the  camp  was  placed  under  curfew  for 
twelve  days;  180  young  men  were  arrested;  all  the 
citrus  groves  were  demolished;  three  houses  were 
destroyed;  many  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  were  beaten. . . 

“The  Israelis  must  learn  to  live  with  guilt.  To  do 
this,  they  must  stay  in  our  camps  with  us.  As  long  as 
they  don’t  stay  in  our  camps,  they  haven’t  crossed  the 
line  emotionally.  As  long  as  they  don’t  discourage 
their  military  from  serving  in  the  territories,  they  wipe 
my  tears  with  one  hand  and  slap  me  with  the  other.” 


From  Gaza  we  drove  to  Rafah,  the  “Berlin”  of 
Gaza.  It  was  divided  in  1979:  half  is  in  Egypt;  half  is 
in  Rafah.  Between  the  two  are  check  points  and  high 
fences,  topped  with  rolls  of  barbed  wire.  Rafah  is 
Intifada  country.  The  people  are  courageous,  reckless, 
desperate. 

The  main  street  of  Rafah  is  a difficult  road.  Only  a 
few  stores,  pharmacies  and  cold  drink  stands  are  open. 
This  is  not  the  “afternoon  strike”  initiated  by  the 
Intifada,  where  all  Palestinian  store-owners  have 
agreed  to  close  at  2:00  PM.  Rafah  is  a dying  city.  No 
businesses  can  flourish  here.  All  the  rest  are  boarded 
up,  smeared  with  painted-over  graffiti.  We  stopped  at 
a pharmacy  and  went  in.  It  was  a small,  freshly 
painted,  clean  store,  lined  with  international 
pharmaceutical  products  as  well  as  Gerber’s  baby  food 
with  Arabic  labels,  and  some  perfume  and  cosmetics. 
Our  host,  Dr.  R.,  sat  behind  his  desk.  He  greeted  us 
warmly.  “We”  were  Da’maris  from  Nicaragua, 

Gordon  from  London,  Arjan  from  Holland,  and  I 
from  the  USA. 

After  introducing  ourselves,  Dr.  R.  took  us  to  his 
car  to  show  us  Gaza.  He  drove  us  down  the  main 
street  and  pointed  out  how  it  was  blocked  by  a huge 
wall  of  barrels  cemented  together.  He  then  showed  us 
that  all  through  the  city  (which  is  composed  mainly 
of  refugee  camps)  there  are  similar  blocks  of  cemented 
walls  of  barrels.  They  show  clearly  the  power  of  the 
Israelis  to  disrupt  the  people’s  comings  and  goings. 

He  drove  us  past  the  Mosque,  past  the  open-air 
market  with  its  medley  of  people,  donkeys,  carts,  corn, 
fruit,  bread  and  radishes  — on  to  his  house. 

His  house  was  down  a narrow  street  on  the  edge  of 
the  camps.  It  was  sheltered  behind  high  walls.  His 
small  son  Achmed  greeted  us  and  we  were  led  into  a 
square  two-story  building  with  stone  stairs  and  wide 
windows.  Downstairs  was  the  grandparents’  apart- 
ment; upstairs  Dr.  R.  and  his  family  lived.  We  were 
greeted  by  his  lovely  wife,  the  exquisite  Sameera,  and 
more  of  their  five  children. 

The  living  room  was  comfortable,  lined  with 
couches,  a coffe  table  in  the  center.  The  furniture  was 
western;  the  dining  room  had  a huge  mahogany 
sideboard,  table,  and  many  chairs.  Da’maris  and  I 
were  led  to  the  master  bedroom  with  its  broad  western 
bed  and  told  we  were  to  sleep  there.  The  two  men 


(Continued  on  page  162) 
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C With  the  Intifada:  continued  from  page  161) 
were  to  share  the  TV- play  room  with  children  during 
the  day  and  the  whole  family  late  into  the  night,  for  it 
was  Rammadan,  the  Muslim  holy  month.  There  was 
no  school  and  no  early  bedtime!  There  was  fasting 
every  day,  all  day  until  sundown,  at  which  time  we 
could  have  a meal. 

At  dinner  we  all  met  — the  five  children,  as  well 
as  Ahmed,  Dr.  R’s  younger  brother  who  had  attended 
a university  in  the  United  States  and  was  to  be  our 
guide  in  Rafah.  The  dinner  was  a Middle  East  Feast, 
presided  over  by  Sameera  who  did  not  sit  with  us. 
After  dinner,  Ahmed  said  we  would  visit  more  of  the 
family  at  Shaboura  refugee  camp.  There  we  were  to 
meet  “Yasser.” 

We  walked  out  of  the  house  into  the  moonlit  night 
and  into  the  eerie  silent  main  street  of  Rafah.  A 
block  later  we  turned  into  the  camp  and  soon  found 
the  home  we  were  to  visit.  Dr.  R.  and  his  wife  grew 
up  in  Shaboura  Camp.  They  were  among  the  few 
who  ever  came  out.  Dr.  R.  had  managed  to  get  an 
education,  and  ultimately,  the  pharmacy.  This 
enabled  him  and  his  family  to  move  to  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  camp  and  provide  a wider  world  for  their 
children. 

The  house  we  were  to  visit  fronted  on  the  narrow 
street.  The  door  opened  to  an  equally  narrow 
entrance  hall  where  a group  of  women  in  both 
western  and  Palestinian  dress  greeted  us.  We  were 
invited  into  a square  “living  room”  and  found  about 
twenty  men  sitting  on  cushions  on  the  floor,  smoking 
and  talking  animatedly.  There  was  silence  as  we 
entered;  Ahmed  explained  who  we  were  and  that  we 
especially  wanted  to  meet  Yasser. 

From  a comer  a bright,  freckle -faced  red-head 
arose  and  hobbled  over  to  sit  near  us.  He  looked  at 
Ahmed  eagerly  and  when  Ahmed  signalled  that  he 
was  ready,  Yasser  told  his  story. 

On  October  7,  1989,  there  was  a big  demonstra- 
tion in  the  camp.  Of  course  Yasser,  an  alert  fifteen 
year  old  wanted  to  join  his  friends  and  brothers.  He 
did.  Soldiers  arrived.  The  demonstrators  began 
throwing  stones.  The  tension  was  high.  Yasser  was  in 
the  throng.  Shots  rang  out  and  Yasser  fell,  wounded. 
Most  of  the  others  disappeared.  Yasser  lay  there, 
bleeding  heavily.  A soldier  came  up  to  him  ready  to 
kill  him,  but  a nearby  officer  said,  “No,  he  has 


enough.”  They  left  him  lying  there. 

Sometime  later  (an  hour,  two  hours?)  an  ambu- 
lance took  him  to  a hospital  where  they  gave  him  two 
units  of  blood.  They  could  not  help  him.  He  had 
received  nine  bullets  in  his  feet  and  legs,  so  they 
transferred  him  to  another  hospital  where  they 
performed  surgery,  but  could  not  remove  the  bullets. 
He  had  dum  dum  bullets  in  his  right  leg  and  live 
ammunition  in  his  left.  He  was  unconscious  when 
they  transferred  him  to  Macassed,  the  Arab  hospital 
in  Jerusalem.  When  he  wakened,  he  had  a cast  on 
one  leg.  Then  began  a series  of  operations,  nine  in 
all,  for  muscles,  arteries,  and  veins.  After  several 
months,  his  foot  was  amputated  because  it  would  not 
heal.  He  had  been  home  a little  over  a month. 

He  then  stood  up  and  showed  us  how  he  could 
walk,  painfully  with  a cane.  Despite  it,  he  seemed 
very  accepting  and  smiled  warmly  as  he  told  his  story. 
Two  of  his  small  red-haired,  blue-eyed  sisters  sat  close 
to  me.  They  were  exquisite.  Smiles  were  our 
language  and  we  exchanged  these  silent  words  all 
evening.  Their  mother  and  grandmother  slipped  in, 
and  we,  too,  smiled  and  nodded  to  one  another. 

More  children  stood  up  to  show  their  wounds.  A 
tear-gas  bomb  hit  an  eight  year  old’s  chest;  a four  year 
old  was  pushed  into  a wall  and  tear-gassed;  another 
boy  had  been  shot  in  the  mouth. . . 

After  the  proverbial  sweet  coffee,  tea,  and 
chocolates,  Ahmed  nodded  that  we  must  leave. 
Curfew  began  at  10  o’clock  and  it  was  a few  minutes 
before.  The  women  lined  up  as  we  left  and  we 
exchanged  the  customary  three  kisses  on  the  cheeks. 
Then  we  walked  the  deserted  streets  to  our  Gaza 
home. 

That  night  we  heard  shooting  in  the  streets  and 
fires  blazed  into  the  skies.  The  next  day  the  fighting 
continued  with  rock  throwing  and  sporadic  shots. 
Soldiers  and  rock-throwers  interfaced  on  a street  we 
were  riding  on.  Our  driver  turned  hastily  and  left. 

We  later  learned  a nine  year  old  boy  was  killed. 

We  were  taken  from  refugee  camp  to  refugee  camp: 
Block  O,  Han  Younis,  Block  J:  more  stories.  “I  was  in 
prison.  So  was  my  husband,  he  for  440  years.  I was 
pregnant,  near  term.  The  guards  insisted  the  baby 
should  be  bom  now,  dead.  They  said  I have  five 
living  children.  This  one  must  die.  They  drove  me 
for  two  hours  over  rough  roads.  I was  forced  to  lie  on 
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my  stomach.  The  baby  did  not  come.  They  took  me 
to  a room  in  prison  and  manacled  me  to  the  bed. 

They  threatened  and  probed  and  pushed.  Still  the 
baby  did  not  come.  They  called  my  baby  a terrorist. 
At  last  my  baby  came.  He  lived!  I called  him  Yasser. 
God  wanted  Yasser  to  live!” 

“I  have  two  martyrs  in  my  family;  two  of  my  sons 
were  shot.  See,  their  pictures  are  on  the  wall . . . My 
son  was  seventeen  when  he  was  killed  by  open  fire  on 
demonstrators  . . . Mine  was  shot  in  the  head  . . . My 
son  is  in  Anssar  III,  the  prison  of  suffering  . . . My 
youngest  son  is  serving  his  ninth  prison  sentence  . . . 

“Do  not  feel  sorry  for  us;  we  are  parents  of  Martyrs. 
We  are  proud.  For  thirty-eight  years  we  were  silent 
and  compliant.  Two  years  ago  we  realized  we  could 
not  be  worse  off  and  nothing  was  getting  any  better  so 
we  began  the  Intifada,  our  uprising.  We  do  not  use 
weapons.  We  use  our  skills.  We  now  have  hope  and 
a purpose.  We  will  not  stop  until  we  get  our  inde- 
pendent State  and  our  own  identity.” 

As  we  left  the  last  camp  with  our  Palestinian  hosts, 
a few  children  began  to  follow  us.  More  and  more 
came.  They  were  between  the  ages  of  about  three  and 
nine.  Soon  they  began  shouting  Intifada  slogans  and 
raising  their  hands  in  the  “peace”  sign.  Still  more 
children  came.  Our  hosts  ordered  them  to  turn  back. 
They  would  not.  The  shouting  became  louder.  I was 
frightened.  We  hurried  to  our  car.  As  we  drove  away, 
stones  began  to  fall  on  its  roof  . . . 

I have  been  home  about  a month  and  have  had 
time  to  reflect  upon  Gaza.  What  do  I see?  I see  two 
people  who  are  both  victims  in  truth  and  victims  by 
choice.  Both  have  suffered  because  of  prejudices  and 
fear.  Both  are  unwelcome,  or  have  been,  almost 
everywhere.  Both  want  justice  for  themselves. 

Neither  can  yet  see  that  justice  for  themselves  must 
include  justice  for  the  other. 

Both  have  known  great  losses,  great  suffering,  great 
grief.  Both  long  for  a homeland  where  they  will  be 
safe.  Both  were  patient,  unable  to  believe  such 
cruelty  could  be  visited  upon  them.  The  Jews  moved 
from  their  “apathy”  into  the  fierce,  staunch  identity  of 
Israelis.  The  Palestinians  have  discovered  a new 
strength  in  their  “Intifada”  and  are  moving  beyond 
their  fear  and  apathy  into  a new  identity. 

Neither  has  heard  the  admonishment  from  those 
who  died  in  Nazi  Concentration  Camps:  “Do  not 


look  too  long  into  the  fire.  Instead,  look  to  that 
which  gives  you  life!”  Both  feel  that  the  pain  of 
remembering  their  grievances  and  saving  themselves 
is  the  highest  calling.  Neither  can  yet  see  the 
suffering  in  the  heart  of  the  other,  so  neither  are  yet 
able  to  know  that  only  by  saving  each  other  can  they 
and  their  children  live. 


Qene  Knuds  en-Hoffman , Santa  Barbara  Meeting . Photo 
courtesy  of  Qene  Knuds en-Hoffman. 
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Our  Wedding  Day 
A Memoir  oe  Civilian  Public 
Service 

by  Edward  P.  Thatcher , Eugene  Meeting 
INTRODUCTION 

Even  before  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
U.S.  lawmakers  were  concerned  enough  about  the 
growing  international  turmoil  to  pass  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1940  and  start  drafting  young  men  to 
be  trained  for  military  action.  The  historic  peace 
churches,  Brethren,  Mennonite  and  Friends,  remem- 
bering experiences  of  conscientious  objectors  in 
World  War  I,  were  equally  concerned  about  what 
might  happen  to  their  young  men  of  draft  age  who 
would  resist  induction  into  the  military. 

As  a result  of  this  concern  these  churches  in 
cooperation  with  other  pacifist  groups  made  a 
successful  attempt  to  get  a clause  included  in  the 
Selective  Service  Act  that  would  allow  conscientious 
objectors  to  be  assigned  "work  of  national  impor- 
tance” in  lieu  of  military  service. 

The  three  historic  peace  churches  then  set  up  what 
were  known  as  Civilian  Public  Service  camps  where 
conscientious  objectors  might  serve  agencies  or 
institutions  that  were  short  of  workers  because  of  the 
exodus  of  men  to  military  service.  The  camps 
operated  in  national  forests,  mental  hospitals, 
university  experiment  labs,  etc.  Draftees  were  to  be 
assigned  to  camps  at  least  500  miles  from  their  homes 
and  were  each  to  be  assessed  a small  monthly  fee  for 
their  maintenance. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  the  time  in  life  when  I was 
ready  for  marriage,  I found  myself  assigned  to  a CPS 
camp  on  the  Agronomy  Farm  of  Iowa  State  College  in 
Ames,  Iowa. 


I like  to  think  back  to  our  wedding  day  in  June 
1943.  I was  one  of  two  cooks  in  the  CPS  camp. 

There  were  ten,  maybe  fifteen  other  COs  in  that 
camp  at  the  Agronomy  Farm  of  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  near  Ames.  I had  been 
there  only  three  weeks  since  a transfer  from  a camp  in 
southeastern  Maryland. 

I reached  the  kitchen  about  six  o’clock  that 


morning.  I started  a fire  in  the  kitchen  cooking  stove 
with  dry  corn  cobs  for  kindling;  then  with  more  soft 
coal  and  cobs  brought  to  life  the  fire  in  the  big  stove 
used  as  the  overnight  space  heater  and  for  warming 
our  men  while  they  ate.  After  breakfast  Tex  (Friend 
Olcutt  Sanders)  the  full-time  head  cook  began 
compiling  the  day’s  menus.  I washed  the  breakfast 
dishes. 

Tex  said  we  were  having  a special  celebration- 
party  with  the  Friends  of  Ames  Meeting  that  evening 
in  town.  He  would  make  a layer  cake  and  I should 
make  the  icing.  For  my  first  attempt  at  cake  icing  I 
followed  the  recipe  Tex  gave  me.  After  I had  finished 
the  icing  and  breakfast  clean-up,  I headed  on  foot  for 
Monette’s  apartment  in  Ames,  two  miles  distant. 

From  campus  town  we  took  an  Ames  city  bus  to  the 
central  business  district,  several  miles  eastward. 

There  we  shopped  for  corsages,  one  for  Betty  the 
bride’s  attendant,  another  for  Monette’s  home  town 
musician  friend,  Mina.  We  bought  a gorgeous  yellow 
begonia  for  Monette  to  wear  in  her  hair.  We  picked 
up  a hasty  lunch,  met  Mina’s  train  and  returned  to 
campus  town.  Monette  and  Mina  dressed  for  the 
wedding  at  a nearby  room  in  which  Mina  was  to  stay 
the  night.  I bathed  in  Monette’s  apartment. 

The  men  of  the  Agronomy  Farm  were  expected  at 
the  ceremony  at  the  Presbyterian  church  just  outside 
the  Iowa  State  College  gates.  With  Bayne  and  Dick, 
my  Best  Man,  I walked  across  campus  to  the  church, 
barely  arriving  on  time.  Monette  and  Mina  were 
already  there. 

Mina  played  “Clare  de  Lune”  and  then  the 
wedding  march.  The  church  windows  had  enormous 
baskets  of  peonies  remaining  from  an  afternoon 
wedding  that  same  day.  Pastor  Barlow,  with  some 
advance  persuasion,  had  approved  our  request  to  say 
part  of  our  vows,  the  words  strictly  dictated  by  the 
Presbyterian  faith.  Betty,  the  bride’s  attendant,  was 
the  education  pastor  at  this  church.  She  had  been  in 
a similar  campus  church  position  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  where  several  years  earlier,  and  before 
CPS,  Monette  and  I had  first  become  acquainted. 

The  wedding  reception  was  held  in  a sorority 
house  tended  for  the  summer  by  the  wife  of  a CPS 
fellow.  I had  been  kept  innocent  of  whatever  advance 
planning  went  on  between  the  camp  director,  Byron 
Thomas,  and  Ames  Friends  who  attended  the 
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ceremony  and  the  reception.  It  was  a complete 
surprise  that  the  wedding  cake  Monette  and  I jointly 
cut  was  the  same  which  Tex  and  I had  together  made 
that  morning. 

I remember  the  Texas  style  squares  which  Tex 
called.  He  was  an  experienced  party  arranger  and 
socially  gifted  Friend.  It  was  a merry  evening  of 
square  dancing.  In  addition  to  the  CPS  men  and 
Friends  the  guest  were  wives  and  female  followers 
from  the  Ames  Methodist  church  whose  pastor  was  a 
very  sympathetic  supporter  of  the  generally  unpopular 
CO  position. 

There  was  also  a party  of  student  friends  which  had 
been  planned  prior  to  the  wedding  arrangements.  It 
included  Negro  students,  then  from  a decidedly 
distinct  and  socially  underpriveleged  campus 
minority.  At  that  time  in  Iowa  Negro  students  were 
not  recognized  for  either  social  or  athletic  abilities; 
nor  was  it  usual  for  them  to  be  present  in  such 
exclusive  living  organizations  as  sorority  houses.  We 
welcomed  them  to  join  our  party.  It  was  a summer 
evening  where  the  guests,  all  hastily  invited,  came 
from  several  minority  groups:  Quakers,  COs,  their 
sympathizers  and  Blacks.  All  apparently  enjoyed  the 
dancing  and  the  cake.  Certainly  the  couple  who 
provided  the  excuse  for  the  occasion  did.  Tex  and  the 
CPS  men  started  our  marriage  off  with  a whirl,  on  the 
right  footing. 

The  two  principals  who  provided  the  excuse  for 
the  first  major  social  event  in  the  life  of  the  CPS  unit 
at  Ames  are  still  entertaining  together.  The  surviving 
members  of  the  Agronomy  Farm  unit  are  still 
scheduling  periodic  reunions.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  been  without  Byron  Thomas,  unit  director,  and 
Olcutt  Sanders,  the  caller,  without  wedding  cakes  and 
squares;  but  they  are  still  with  Friends  and  many  of 
the  same  partners. 


AFTERWORD 

For  those  who  would  like  to  read  a new  paperback 
which  includes  an  account  of  Civilian  Public  Service, 
I recommend  The  Politics  of  Conscience:  The  Historic 
Peace  Churches  and  America  at  War,  1917 A 955  by 
A.N.  Klein  and  G.M.  Stolzfus,  Scotsdale,  PA.  Herald 
Press,  1988.  176  pp.  $14.95. 

Four  AFSC  staff  who  prevailed  successfully  on  our 


government  for  CPS  provisions  were  Paul  Cromley 
French,  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Paul  Furnas  and 
Clarence  Pickett.  Paul  Cromley  French  became  the 
director  of  Friends’  CPS  Camps. 

Rufus  Jones,  the  long-time  Secretary  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  Board  and  one 
of  the  early  initiators  of  the  AFSC  in  1917,  made 
many  informal  visits  to  CPS  camps  where  he  was 
affectionately  known  as  Uncle  Rufus  as  he  made  many 
friendships. 

Some  COs  spent  five  years  and  more  in  commu- 
nity work,  soil  conservation,  forestry,  in  physical  and 
mental  hospitals,  clinics,  volunteering  for  medical 
experiments,  etc.  Often  our  work  seemed  of  low 
importance  to  us.  Now  I view  it  from  a different 
perspective:  it  was  a personal  sacrifice  and  a test  for 
peace.  The  unpleasant  memories  are  gone.  Friend- 
ships, the  humorous  experiences  and  spiritual  gains 
remain. 

For  CPS  men  and  their  wives  these  shared 
experiences  of  service  were  a large  part  of  our  love  and 
marriage. 


Ed  and  Monette  Thatcher , 1942 
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Discipline  Committee  Needs 
Your  Help 

by  Laura  M agnani,  Clerk,  Discipline  Committee 

What  on  earth  is  the  Discipline  Committee?  The 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Discipline  Committee  wants 
to  fill  you  in  on  the  work  we  do  and  some  of  the 
understandings  we  have  about  the  Yearly  Meeting 
book  of  Faith  and  Practice. 

Discipline  Committee  assembles  and  organizes  material 
which  may  go  into  revision  of  Faith  and  Practice 
(formerly  the  Discipline)  and  submits  it  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  study  and  discussion.  The  development  of  a 
Faith  and  Practice  is  a continuous  process  requiring  the 
participation  of  all  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 

Faith  and  Practice  1985 

Faith  and  Practice  is  an  evolving  document,  rather 
than  a set  of  rules.  Although  it  provides  an  important 
guide  to  our  beliefs  and  practices,  Friends  are  not 
organized  in  an  hierarchical  manner.  The  Discipline 
Committee  is  available  for  consultation  and  interpre- 
tation but  Monthly  Meetings  must  be  free  to  act  on 
questions  before  them  as  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit. 

This  year  the  Committee  is  working  toward  being 
very  familiar  with  our  Faith  and  Practice  so  that  we  can 
categorize  input  from  Meetings  and  individuals  and  be 
able  to  pass  on  these  recommendations  at  an 
appropriate  time  to  a larger  revision  committee.  We 
have  also  been  studying  the  documents  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  particularly  London  Yearly  Meeting 
because  they  are  in  the  process  right  now  of  revising 
their  Discipline.  We  have  looked  at  their  new 
Questions  and  Counsel  which  they  are  trying  out  in 
place  of  Advice  and  Queries. 

We  are  not  trying  to  “haggle”  over  words  but  to 
ponder  some  of  the  broader  questions  which  have 
come  to  us  — such  as  dual  membership,  Christian 
terminology,  Junior  membership,  advices  and  queries, 
approval  vs.  acceptance  of  a new  document,  joint 
consideration  by  Discipline  and  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committees  of  revision  procedures,  and 
whatever  other  questions  come  to  us. 

We  would  like  to  encourage  Meetings  and 
individual  Friends  to  bring  their  thoughts  to  us  either 


in  person  or  by  correspondence  during  these  next  few 
months  before  Yearly  Meeting,  so  that  we  can 
consider  them  in  advance.  Please  write  to  Laura 
Magnani,  2153  Vine  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94709,  or 
telephone  her  at  (415)  843-9725. 

News  of  Meetings 

by  Lois  Vincent,  San  Fernando  Meeting 

Westwood  Meeting  has  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  a new 
Meeting  site.  Their  present  worship  is  held  at  the 
YWCA  opposite  UCLA  on  Hilgard  and  parking  is 
becoming  restricted. 

A woman  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Meeting 
wrote  a letter  to  Norman  Cousins  asking  him  if  he 
would  speak  out  again  on  the  banning  of  nuclear 
testing.  He  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  atmos- 
pheric test  ban  in  the  sixties.  He  has  replied  that  he 
will  do  so.  Another  member  of  this  Meeting  makes 
tapes  of  important  meetings  and  speakers,  and  the 
Meeting  now  has  a considerable  library  of  tapes.  He 
taped  the  Tatiana  Pavlova  speech  at  the  last  Quar- 
terly and  sent  copies  to  each  Meeting  in  the  Quarter. 
The  Meeting  called  the  first  work  party  they  had  had 
in  several  years.  The  result  was  a general  clean-out 
and  clean-up,  a new  bench  at  the  front  step  and  the 
planting  of  a tree  — an  act  of  hope,  dreams,  and  faith. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  had  a weekend  work  party 
for  repairing  the  roof.  “Only  old  clothes  and 
enthusiasm  required:  if  you  have  a hammer,  bring  it 
with  your  name  on  it.”  Special  thanks  to  the  children 
was  noted  for  bringing  refreshments  to  workers  where 
they  were.  At  this  Meeting  a member  of  their  Peace 
and  Social  Order  Committee  condenses  the  FCNL 
taped  message  each  week  and  places  xeroxed  copies  at 
the  refreshment  table  after  worship.  They  have  had 
five  “Seekers’  Meetings”  to  explore  Quaker  Spiritual- 
ity on  First  Day  afternoons,  with  different  topics  and 
leaders.  San  Fernando  Meeting  has  set  up  their 
course  in  “Quakerism  101”  on  First  Day  afternoons 
through  June.  Santa  Monica  has  had  a series 
scheduled  during  the  week  and  Santa  Barbara  also 
has  a “Seekers’  Meeting.”  Claremont  Meeting  called 
a threshing  session  on  Quaker  philosophy  of  giving. 
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Potlucks  are  not  new  in  Quaker  gatherings. 

Potluck  is  almost  a Quaker  word.  Claremont  Meeting 
has  regular  Wednesday  potlucks.  Santa  Barbara 
Meeting  has  “Shared  Lunches”  after  Meeting  for 
Worship  with  scheduled  sharers  and  topics,  such  as 
the  desert  Lenten  experience,  elections  in  Nicaragua, 
the  Mid-East. 

Santa  Monica  Meeting  newsletter  publishes  a 
Peace  and  Social  Action  Calendar  which  includes 
larger  community  affairs  as  well  as  Friendly  actions.  It 
always  includes  the  ongoing  Peace  Vigil  on  Fridays 
from  five  to  six  at  Wilshire  and  Santa  Monica 
Boulevards  (the  Federal  Building).  Every  Sunday 
donations  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  needy  are 
accepted  and  every  other  Wednesday  there  are 
sandwich-making  sessions  for  the  homeless. 

La  Jolla  Meeting  has  a regular  schedule  of 
committee  meetings  after  Worship  — Adult  Educa- 
tion, Peace,  Religious  Education,  Social  Order,  etc. 
Like  most  newsletters,  their's  includes  Advice  and 
Queries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  different 
Disciplines  from  different  times  are  used  by  the 
various  Meetings.  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Discipline  is  a favorite.  Many  Meetings  use  beautiful 
thoughts  and  quotes  in  their  newsletters.  From 
Claremont  Meeting:  “Death  is  only  a horizon.  And  a 
horizon  is  nothing  save  the  limiting  of  our  sight.” 

Announcements 

Needs  of  the  Secretariat 

The  Secretariat  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  needs  to 
borrow  various  pieces  of  office  equipment  for  our 
upcoming  session,  July  29  - August  4 in  La  Verne, 
California. 

We  will  be  needing  Apple  Macintosh  computers 
and  IBM  PC’s  as  well  as  compatible  printers.  The 
Secretariat  also  has  need  of  self-correcting  electric 
typewriters: 

Any  information  in  this  regard  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Call  of  write:  Kim  Lacey,  Co-Clerk,  453 
Douglass  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114.  (415)  648- 
4326. 
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ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID,  payment  accompanying  copy.  Graphic 
services  available  through  Friends  Bulletin.  Write  for  an  estimate.  Send 
for  information  sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  mechanical 
requirements.  Copy  deadline:  45  days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of 
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PYM  PEACE  TOUR  to  Soviet  Union  August  24- 
September  10:  Leningrad,  Novgorad,  Tallinn, 
Estonia,  Kiev,  Moscow.  Opportunities  to  meet 
Soviet  Quakers  and  people  from  many  walks  of 
life.  Contact  Melissa  Lovett-Adair,  1570  Lena, 
Areata,  CA  95521,  (707)  826-0156,  for  details. 

PENDLE  HILL  SEARCH:  BUSINESS 
MANAGER  in  charge  of  finance,  physical  plant, 
and  food  service. 

Pendle  Hill,  a Quaker,  residential,  adult  study 
center  seeks  experienced  administrator.  The 
Business  Manager,  with  a 9 -10  person  staff,  is 
responsible  for  the  financial  health  of  Pendle  Hill; 
for  maintaining  facilities  and  overseeing  new 
facility  planning  and  construction;  for  housekeep- 
ing and  food  service;  and  for  the  administrative 
offices  and  bookstore.  The  Business  Manager 
works  closely  with  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
the  Dean  in  the  overall  administration  of  Pendle 
Hill. 

Candidates  should  have  demonstrated 
achievement  in  financial,  administrative,  and 
plant  management,  preferably  in  the  non-profit, 
educational  sector,  with  a good  working  know- 
ledge of  PC  computer  systems  and  a commit- 
ment to  religious  values. 

Position  available  August  1 , 1 990.  For  further 
information,  write  or  call  Paul  Alexander,  Pendle 
Hill,  338  Plush  Mill  Rd.,  Wallingford,  PA  19086. 
(215)  566-4507. 

RENT/WORK  EXCHANGE:  Big,  bright  and 
cheerful  room,  rent  free  for  right  person  in 
exchange  for  household  help.  References 
exchanged.  Phone  (408)  373-1378  or  write 
Grace  Lou  Osoinach,  5 El  Caminito  del  Sur, 
Monterey,  CA  93940. 
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Discipline  Committee  Needs 
Your  Help 

by  Laura  Magnani,  Clerk,  Discipline  Committee 

What  on  earth  is  the  Discipline  Committee?  The 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Discipline  Committee  wants 
to  fill  you  in  on  the  work  we  do  and  some  of  the 
understandings  we  have  about  the  Yearly  Meeting 
book  of  Faith  and  Practice. 

Discipline  Committee  assembles  and  organizes  material 
which  may  go  into  revision  of  Faith  and  Practice 
(formerly  the  Discipline)  and  submits  it  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  study  and  discussion.  The  development  of  a 
Faith  and  Practice  is  a continuous  process  requiring  the 
participation  of  all  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 

Faith  and  Practice  1985 

Faith  and  Practice  is  an  evolving  document,  rather 
than  a set  of  rules.  Although  it  provides  an  important 
guide  to  our  beliefs  and  practices,  Friends  are  not 
organized  in  an  hierarchical  manner.  The  Discipline 
Committee  is  available  for  consultation  and  interpre- 
tation  but  Monthly  Meetings  must  be  free  to  act  on 
questions  before  them  as  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit. 

This  year  the  Committee  is  working  toward  being 
very  familiar  with  our  Faith  and  Practice  so  that  we  can 
categorize  input  from  Meetings  and  individuals  and  be 
able  to  pass  on  these  recommendations  at  an 
appropriate  time  to  a larger  revision  committee.  We 
have  also  been  studying  the  documents  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  particularly  London  Yearly  Meeting 
because  they  are  in  the  process  right  now  of  revising 
their  Discipline.  We  have  looked  at  their  new 
Questions  and  Counsel  which  they  are  trying  out  in 
place  of  Advice  and  Queries. 

We  are  not  trying  to  “haggle”  over  words  but  to 
ponder  some  of  the  broader  questions  which  have 
come  to  us  — such  as  dual  membership,  Christian 
terminology,  Junior  membership,  advices  and  queries, 
approval  vs.  acceptance  of  a new  document,  joint 
consideration  by  Discipline  and  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committees  of  revision  procedures,  and 
whatever  other  questions  come  to  us. 

We  would  like  to  encourage  Meetings  and 
individual  Friends  to  bring  their  thoughts  to  us  either 


in  person  or  by  correspondence  during  these  next  few 
months  before  Yearly  Meeting,  so  that  we  can 
consider  them  in  advance.  Please  write  to  Laura 
Magnani,  2153  Vine  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94709,  or 
telephone  her  at  (415)  843-9725. 

News  of  Meetings 

by  Lois  Vincent,  San  Fernando  Meeting 

Westwood  Meeting  has  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  a new 
Meeting  site.  Their  present  worship  is  held  at  the 
YWCA  opposite  UCLA  on  Hilgard  and  parking  is 
becoming  restricted. 

A woman  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Meeting 
wrote  a letter  to  Norman  Cousins  asking  him  if  he 
would  speak  out  again  on  the  banning  of  nuclear 
testing.  He  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  atmos- 
pheric test  ban  in  the  sixties.  He  has  replied  that  he 
will  do  so.  Another  member  of  this  Meeting  makes 
tapes  of  important  meetings  and  speakers,  and  the 
Meeting  now  has  a considerable  library  of  tapes.  He 
taped  the  Tatiana  Pavlova  speech  at  the  last  Quar- 
terly and  sent  copies  to  each  Meeting  in  the  Quarter. 
The  Meeting  called  the  first  work  party  they  had  had 
in  several  years.  The  result  was  a general  clean-out 
and  clean-up,  a new  bench  at  the  front  step  and  the 
planting  of  a tree  — an  act  of  hope,  dreams,  and  faith. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  had  a weekend  work  party 
for  repairing  the  roof.  “Only  old  clothes  and 
enthusiasm  required:  if  you  have  a hammer,  bring  it 
with  your  name  on  it.”  Special  thanks  to  the  children 
was  noted  for  bringing  refreshments  to  workers  where 
they  were.  At  this  Meeting  a member  of  their  Peace 
and  Social  Order  Committee  condenses  the  FCNL 
taped  message  each  week  and  places  xeroxed  copies  at 
the  refreshment  table  after  worship.  They  have  had 
five  “Seekers’  Meetings”  to  explore  Quaker  Spiritual- 
ity on  First  Day  afternoons,  with  different  topics  and 
leaders.  San  Fernando  Meeting  has  set  up  their 
course  in  “Quakerism  101”  on  First  Day  afternoons 
through  June.  Santa  Monica  has  had  a series 
scheduled  during  the  week  and  Santa  Barbara  also 
has  a “Seekers’  Meeting.”  Claremont  Meeting  called 
a threshing  session  on  Quaker  philosophy  of  giving. 
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Potlucks  are  not  new  in  Quaker  gatherings. 

Potluck  is  almost  a Quaker  word.  Claremont  Meeting 
has  regular  Wednesday  potlucks.  Santa  Barbara 
Meeting  has  “Shared  Lunches”  after  Meeting  for 
Worship  with  scheduled  sharers  and  topics,  such  as 
the  desert  Lenten  experience,  elections  in  Nicaragua, 
the  Mid- East. 

Santa  Monica  Meeting  newsletter  publishes  a 
Peace  and  Social  Action  Calendar  which  includes 
larger  community  affairs  as  well  as  Friendly  actions.  It 
always  includes  the  ongoing  Peace  Vigil  on  Fridays 
from  five  to  six  at  Wilshire  and  Santa  Monica 
Boulevards  (the  Federal  Building).  Every  Sunday 
donations  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  needy  are 
accepted  and  every  other  Wednesday  there  are 
sandwich-making  sessions  for  the  homeless. 

La  Jolla  Meeting  has  a regular  schedule  of 
committee  meetings  after  Worship  — Adult  Educa- 
tion,  Peace,  Religious  Education,  Social  Order,  etc. 
Like  most  newsletters,  their's  includes  Advice  and 
Queries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  different 
Disciplines  from  different  times  are  used  by  the 
various  Meetings.  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Discipline  is  a favorite.  Many  Meetings  use  beautiful 
thoughts  and  quotes  in  their  newsletters.  From 
Claremont  Meeting:  “Death  is  only  a horizon.  And  a 
horizon  is  nothing  save  the  limiting  of  our  sight.” 


Needs  of  the  Secretariat 

The  Secretariat  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  needs  to 
borrow  various  pieces  of  office  equipment  for  our 
upcoming  session,  July  29  - August  4 in  La  Verne, 
California. 

We  will  be  needing  Apple  Macintosh  computers 
and  IBM  PC’s  as  well  as  compatible  printers.  The 
Secretariat  also  has  need  of  self-correcting  electric 
typewriters 

Any  information  in  this  regard  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Call  of  write:  Kim  Lacey,  Co-Clerk,  453 
Douglass  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114.  (415)  648- 
4326. 
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PYM  PEACE  TOUR  to  Soviet  Union  August  24- 
September  10:  Leningrad,  Novgorad,  Tallinn, 
Estonia,  Kiev,  Moscow.  Opportunities  to  meet 
Soviet  Quakers  and  people  from  many  walks  of 
life.  Contact  Melissa  Lovett-Adair,  1570  Lena, 
Areata,  CA  95521,  (707)  826-0156,  for  details. 

PENDLE  HILL  SEARCH:  BUSINESS 
MANAGER  in  charge  of  finance,  physical  plant, 
and  food  service. 

Pendle  Hill,  a Quaker,  residential,  adult  study 
center  seeks  experienced  administrator.  The 
Business  Manager,  with  a 9 -10  person  staff,  is 
responsible  for  the  financial  health  of  Pendle  Hill; 
for  maintaining  facilities  and  overseeing  new 
facility  planning  and  construction;  for  housekeep- 
ing and  food  service;  and  for  the  administrative 
offices  and  bookstore.  The  Business  Manager 
works  closely  with  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
the  Dean  in  the  overall  administration  of  Pendle 
Hill. 

Candidates  should  have  demonstrated 
achievement  in  financial,  administrative,  and 
plant  management,  preferably  in  the  non-profit, 
educational  sector,  with  a good  working  know- 
ledge of  PC  computer  systems  and  a commit- 
ment to  religious  values. 

Position  available  August  1 , 1 990.  For  further 
information,  write  or  call  Paul  Alexander,  Pendle 
Hill,  338  Plush  Mill  Rd.,  Wallingford,  PA  19086. 
(215)  566-4507. 

RENT/WORK  EXCHANGE:  Big,  bright  and 
cheerful  room,  rent  free  for  right  person  in 
exchange  for  household  help.  References 
exchanged.  Phone  (408)  373-1378  or  write 
Grace  Lou  Osoinach,  5 El  Caminito  del  Sur, 
Monterey,  CA  93940. 
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Qery  Hubbe  at  his  desk.  Photo  by  Peter  Schulte,  Multnomah 
Meeting 


Welcome  to  NPYM  1990! 

Meet  Friends  at  Yearly  Meeting  in  Tacoma, 
WA,  July  12-15! 

Our  theme  is,  “Servants  no  longer,  I call  you 
friends”  — Jesus’  words  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
chapter  15,  verse  15. 

Our  Friend- in-Residence  will  be  John 
Punshon,  from  Woodbrooke  Quaker  Study 
Center  in  Birmingham,  England. 

Our  plenary  sessions  will  allow  us  time  to 
share  our  deep  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a 
worshipful  attitude. 

Come  to  Yearly  Meeting  if  you  can.  Bring 
your  joys  and  sorrows,  your  giving  and  receiving. 
A lot  of  us  are  working  to  make  this  a good 
annual  gathering.  Your  presence  is  vital. 

Register  early.  If  you  need  a registration  form, 
contact  Diane  Pasta,  Registrar,  2342  N.  50th, 
Seattle,  WA  98103,  (206)  632-2267. 

Wherever  we  may  be  — there  is  the  Spirit. 

Gery  Hubbe,  Presiding  Clerk 
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Invitation  to  NPYM  Junior  and 
Young  Friends 

Camp  for  NPYM  Junior  and  Young  Friends 
(6th  grade  up)  will  be  July  7-12  at  Camp 
Silverton  on  Mt.  Pilchuck  near  Granite  Falls, 
WA.  Cost  is  $40.  For  details  and  sign-up,  call 
or  write  Kayleen  Pritchard,  (206)  252-9072, 

1101  Grandview,  Everett,  WA  98203,  as  early  as 
possible  before  June  16. 

Yearly  Meeting 
Dates 

June  12  * 17  Inter  mountain  Yearly 
Meeting,  Ft.  Lewis  College,  Durango, 
CO 

Julyl2  - 15  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  Pacific  Lutheran  College, 
Tacoma,  WA 


July  30  - August  4 Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  La  Verne  University,  La 
Verne,  CA 


